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directness are demanded by the original the rendering rings pleasingly true. 
However, a couple of excerpts will probably be more useful than any further 
general comment, so I quote the renderings of two very well-known passages. 

happy husbandmen! too happy, should they come to know their blessings! 
for whom, far from the clash of arms, most righteous Earth, unbidden, pours 
forth from her soil an easy sustenance. What though no stately mansion with 
proud portals disgorges at dawn from all its halls a tide of visitors, though they 
never gaze at doors inlaid with lovely tortoise-shell or at raiment tricked with 
gold or at bronzes of Ephyra, though their white wool be not stained with Assyrian 
dye, or their clear oil's service spoiled by cassia ? Yet theirs is repose without 
care, and a life that knows no fraud, but is rich in treasures manifold. Yea, the 
ease of broad domains, caverns, and living lakes, and cool vales, the lowing of 
the kine, and soft slumbers beneath the trees — all are theirs. They have wood- 
land glades and the haunts of game; a youth hardened to toil and inured to scanty 
fare; worship of gods and reverence for age; among them, as she quitted the 
earth, Justice planted her latest steps [Georgics ii. 458-74]. 

On they went dimly, beneath the lonely night amid the gloom, through the 
empty halls of Dis and his phantom realm, even as under the grudging light of an 
inconstant moon lies a path in the forest, when Jupiter has buried the sky in 
shade and black Night has stolen from the world her hues. Just before the 
entrance, even within the very jaws of Hell, Grief and avenging Cares have made 
their bed; there pale Diseases dwell, and sad Age, and Fear, and ill-counselling 
Famine, and loathly Want, shapes terrible to view; and Death and Distress; 
next, Death's own brother Sleep, and the soul's Guilty Joys, and, on the threshold 
opposite, the death-bearer War, and the Furies' iron cells, and savage Strife, her 
snaky locks entwined with bloody fillets [Aeneid vi. 268-81]. 

1 suppose it would be very hard for me to write an unfavorable criticism 
of anything from the pen of Professor Fairclough, who was incredibly kind 
to an eager but irritating Freshman nearly thirty years ago; but I do not 
think my opinion of the present work is influenced in any way by gratitude 
or pleasant memories. To me the volume seems to serve admirably the 
purpose for which it was prepared. 

F. B. R. Hellems 



The Greek Genius and Its Influence. By Lane Coopeb. New 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1917. 

Professor Lane Cooper's services to the most desirable alliance between 
classical philology and the teaching of English in this country will soon defy 
enumeration. It would be unfair to cavil at the somewhat ambitious title 
which he has given to the present useful collection of essays and extracts 
about the Greek genius and its influence. The student will not find in the 
book either a continuous history of Greek influence or a definite, still less 
a definitive, characterization of the Greek genius. But neither would he 
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find these things in any of the more systematic treatises which have been 
put forth in the last few years. Meanwhile, this somewhat miscellaneous 
collection will be a great convenience to have on the reference shelf. The 
selections range from the familiar quotations from Shelley's Hellas and 
Milton's Paradise Regained to Gilbert Chesterton on "Paganism and Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson" and Browning's Old Pictures in Florence, and include 
among the more conspicuous names Newman's Attica and Athens, Jebb's 
Lecture on the Age of Pericles, Gildersleeve's Americanism and Hellenism, 
Gilbert Murray's Tradition of Greek Literature, long translated extracts from 
the Introduction to Croiset's History of Greek Literature, from the character- 
ization of antiquity in Boeckh's Encyclopadie and Zielinski's Our Debt to 
Antiquity. The eleventh and twelfth extracts at the middle of the volume 
balance in the scales of a dramatic psychostasy Professor Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf on "The Character and Extent of Greek Litera- 
ture" and Miss Marjorie L. Barstow, a Cornell Sophomore, on the "Oedipus 
Rex: a Typical Greek Tragedy." 

Paul Shobey 



The Greek Anthology. With an English translation by W. R. Paton. 
In five volumes. Vols. I— III. Loeb Classical Library. Lon- 
don: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1917. 

Mr. Paton's Anthologiae Graecae Erotica designated him for what an 
Italian colleague describes as the eterno lavoro of a complete translation of the 
Palatine Anthology, and the comprehensiveness of the Loeb library binds him 
fast to a deed of At4 compared with which "reading De Virginitate from the 
first line to the last" would be child's play. Mr. Mackail has drawn the wine 
of the anthology and left to his successors to drain the dregs of Christodorus 
of Thebes, St. Gregory, and the Cyzicene epigrams. But perhaps the truth 
lies between this exaggeration and Mr. Mackail's optimistic opinion that 
there is no epigram in the anthology that will not repay study. There was 
still rich gleaning after Mr. Mackail, and it was quite worth while to make 
the entire collection accessible to the English reader in more attractive form 
than for instance Bohn's "Thou art gone, my charming wife, after carrying 
off the highest honors for the beauty of form and the moral conduct of soul." 
Mr. Paton's prose may sometimes fall short of the incomparable grace and 
distinction of Mackail, but it is excellent for the purposes of the Loeb series 
and does not often blur the meaning of the original or strike a false note. 
The versions are usually correct and the few inadvertences I have noted are 
pardonable oversights in a long and laborious task. 

In 5. 3 Sp&pos IjSij is not 'the day has broken,' but with Mackail 'gray 
dawn is over.' See commentators on Aristophanes' Wasps 216. 



